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countries remaining on gold. It may still have to be said that how-
ever unavoidable, and even temporarily beneficial, the departure from
gold was for Great Britain, it was in the long run a misfortune for
her as for the rest of the world.
The balanced Budget was a necessity for Great Britain whether the
pound was on gold or off it. The belief that there would be no trifling
with British finance had made London a city of refuge for the foreign
depositor, but had also made its position peculiarly precarious if he fell
into a panic and demanded his money back. With orderly finance
London recovered its position, but no financial rectitude by one
country could solve the international exchange problem. Sterling
might be relatively stable in the general flux, and this was an advantage
to Great Britain and what came to be called the sterling bloc. But a
standard of value to which all the currencies might be referred, and
which might save them from an incessant stellar dance in their rela-
tions with one another, remained an object of desire for all nations,
and though much ingenuity had been spent on it nothing better than
gold had been discovered to serve this purpose. When the Economic
Conference assembled in London in 1932, most of the delegates had
in their minds the idea of an eventual return to gold at agreed parities
which represented their true exchange values. But this required the
co-operation of at least the three great creditor nations, Great Britain,
France and the United States, and of these three the last had just
embarked upon a great experiment in managed currency for which it
was essential that the President should keep a free hand in dealing
with the dollar. His refusal to join brought the proceedings to an
abrupt end. It was plainly useless to try to stabilize either the pound
or the franc if both might be required to adjust themselves to an
arbitrarily devalued dollar in a few weeks or months.
By this time the monetary question had become a complex of inter-
acting causes none of which could be treated separately. Every
examination drove this fact home, and incidentally revealed the essen-
tial unity of the system on which world trade depended. A confer-
ence of distinguished experts from Europe and America sat at Chatham
House in London for three days in the spring of 1935. It started with
an agenda dividing its proceedings into three parts; the first day to
be devoted to tariffs and other Protectionist devices, the second to
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